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This morning when I coughed there was no blood in my mouth, 
It was something to feel pleased about. I was wary at first. 
I thought it might be a trick, 4 sick man will play tricks 
upontiijself, Anything to boost morale or even just to relieve 


“boredom, 


After three days of bloodspitting the sense of personal 
catastrophe had worn off, Evidently nothing new or interesting 
was going to happen. tec It had been just another of those 
dreary interludes to be endured as best one can. he can try 
enduring it or kidding oneself out of it. It had struck me 
that I might be trying to kid myself out of it. Maybe by 
swallowing the blood before 1t hit the palates keeping the 
cough gentle and without vigour to fetch the sputum up into 
the mouth, My tongue tasted like all manner of filth but the 
unmistakable tang of blood was missing, Cid pulmonary cases 
will know the feeling, 


I could go to the hospital now with an easy mind. It would be 
all right to go now, now the haemorrhaging was over. I was 
coughing hard now with no signs of staining in the phlegm. I 
could go to the chest clinic now with a good grip on myself, 
When the blood ia running out of you you are easy meat, You 
are theirs, 


I think when St Francis kissed the leper he said: She's mine! 
The medics like you on your back like that, all atremble, 
ready to submit to anything, And the secular kiss can be 
equally nauseous. When St Francis turned his back she would 
curse his guts. She would rather have been an occasion of sin, 


I imgine the leper under the kiss let fly an epithet or 

two. A swathed and muffled scream perhaps: Erysipelas bastard. 
youl The hagiographers record no such unbesutiful. risen, 
But she was the meat in the sandwich Francis was offering up 
to God, Nice for Francis but not mich joy for her. Better an 
ingrate every time: fuck your sanctity. 


When I coughed and could taste no blood I opened my eyes. 
Pages of the novel on the bed beside me. They were written 
at 6AM yesterday when the haemorrhage was still interesting, 
Typewritten sheets strewn across the floor and spilling out 
of the three drawers of the dresser - some of them dating 
back seventeen years. Salvage. 


The gab gab gab late into the night, every night. Salvage 
work I called it. Meany words, millions of words, and many 
voices bearing the words, It was work, good work, attending 
to the voices and the words. It put vertebrae on each day I 
lived through, 


I started the novel in London, about seventeen years ago, 
when I lived in the Rowton House dosa at Eing's Cross, In 
that place nearly everybody talked to himself, in a quite 
animted way, in quiet volces by day, in low voices by 
night. Practically all the dossers had the habit - yatter 
yatter yatter, wherever they found themselves, in the toilet, 
at table taking their tea, in the queue to go up to bed. The 
old and neglected, the vagabond, the demented - they did it 
out in the open where they could be seen and heard, I wes 

no different really, I ws doing it in my writing, behind 
closed doors, where no one could steal up on me and overhear, 


oly a wire grating partitioned the cubicles at the frieze. 
And from each cubicle came a multitude of voices. No min had 
just one voice. Yet dialogue was missing. None of their 
ghosts seemed to reckon with any other, It ws always 
monologue there. I began to see myself, my work, as a house 
full of strangers. Always the ache was there for the 
answering volee which never came. The task was surely to 
bring these ghosts, these alien tongues, these lost voices 
together, that somewhere within us there would be 
interlocutors. 


I was trying to remember the first old man I had ever know. 
Qld Mickey O'Donnel, He had come to spend his last years in 
the single-end on the landing above ua in the lane, I would 
be with my mother when she went up to cook Mickey's dinner 
and tidy his room end make up his bed, And we always found 
Mickey the same. Always seated in the same hard chair and 
staring into the same dying embers. Sometimes when he looked 
up and saw us he would stamp hia feet hard on the bare 
floorboards. Never once had I known Mickey to utter a word, 
Somehow in my mind the idea had grown that Mickey's job in 
life was to remember the past, all the people he had known 
and all the things he and they had done together, sll the 
love and all the sadness that hed gone between them, all the 
pain and all the deaths, all the glorious dreams of youth, 
all the wounds, betrayals, loss. 


And the day we found him dead very little was different. He 
was seated in the same hard chair and staring as before. Maly 
now the grate had gone cold and hia boots were stilled. Then 
suddenly there was the pain passing from my mother to me - 
my mother's pain, a mystery I could never penetrate, a puszle 
I could never piece together, till in a dream I found the 
image of her pain: a secret wound she bore on her body, ever 
open, never healing. 


Auf Byatt) 


And with the coming of the kmowledge of this new pain I could 
no longer believe that Mickey's work had been remembering. 
Rather it seemed that all those years Mickey had been striving 
to forget, striving to be old, looking for release, 


I padds ‘I will forget nothing. Yet mn has infinite capacity 
for forgetting. It is something we improve on all our lives. 
But if you refuse to remember you have nothing, Mostly it's 
the sense of waste that hurts; the knowledge that we have been 
afraid and the course our life took turned at every point on 
our fear, like children in terror of ghosta. Always kneeling 
before that same door: our fear. 


When I was discharged from the hospital I came to live here 

in this smll room. My window looks out onto a back-court 

just like the one I knew in the Gorbals as a smll boy. When 

I look out I see that the images of violence are still there: 
the half-uprooted spiked railings, the bluigeoned jutting stone 
of midden and wash-house, and the gaunt bleck cliffa of 
tenenent rising on all aides, penning everything in tight. 
Looking out today, I feel neither the need to succumb to this 
apirit of violence, as I did as a boy, nor to play the moralist 
and enter into combat with it, which, indeed, is only another 


way of succumbing, 


We lived in a lanes a passageway three yards wide and running 
for mybe a hundred yards between the tenement on one side, and 
a sawmill, bleach warehouse and farrier's amithy on the other. 


There were fifteen closes in the lane, We lived half-way down, 
in close No. &, 


Cloge No. 1 contained what Glasgow people call the heuf belt 
element: the poor who labour hard to be a little better than 


anybody expects them to be. 


In close No. 1 you might find a brase doorbell or a hair 

doormt,. The stairs would be cleaner and quieter than elsewhere 

in the lane, A high wall enclosed No, 1's back-court which ws 

a@ smll square paved with white flagstones that always had a 
newly~serubbed look about them, I never believed the story that 

in No, 1 the people actually scrubbed the back-court. But F 
compared to the other back-courts with their ramshackle middens 

and crumbling air-raid shelters, No, 1 had a lifeless look about 
it. It gave off the dismi1 chilliness peculiar to the genteel 

slum, 


In No.1 there were Irish, Jewish, Lithuanian and Polish tenants, 
ag well ag one or two born and bred in the lane. 2ut whatever 
they were they 412 had one thing in common: they bitterly 
resented the proximity of the geruff who had no brass doorbells, 
no hair doormts and did as little scrubbing as they could get 
away with. 


If provoked - and they were, continually ~ the people in No.1 
would call the polices and that was the characteristic which 
completed their estrangement. 


If No.1 was the best preserved close in the lane, No.8 was 
easily the most dilapidated, 


We lived one stair up, above a cobbled pen, next door to a 
derelict flat which at some time in the remote past had beon 
gutted by fire. The lane children frequented these broken-down 


a. houses after dark. Sometimes they lit fires. And sometimes these 
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| 


fires got out of band., But not my mother, and not even the Mise are 
stem could prevail on Mr Park, the factor, to have these 
abandoned flats bricked up, "That costs money," he would say 

as he stowed our monthly rent into his little attache case. 
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